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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Perpetuation. By 
Thorstein Veblen. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917 — pp. 
xiii, 367. 

The author of this book remarks upon the relation of his own inquiry to that 
of Kant's famous essay, Zum ewigen Frieden. Throughout Kant's work, he 
tells' us, "there runs a tenacious persuasion that, in the end, the regime of 
peace will be installed. Not as a deliberate achievement of human wisdom, 
so much as a work of Nature the Designer of things — Natura dcedala rerum." 
In our times, on the contrary, nature is "no longer allowed to go on her own 
recognizances without divulging the ways and means of her workmanship." 
The answer to questions how general peace is to be secured and maintained 
and the consequences likely to follow from its installation "is here sought not 
in terms of what ought dutifully to be done toward the desired consummation, 
but rather in terms of those known factors of human behavior that can be 
shown by analysis of experience to control the conduct of nations in conjunc- 
tures of this kind" (p. viii). 

So much for Professor Veblen's program. The specific measures which he 
advocates for advancing the likelihood of a general peace at the present time 
are not easy to state adequately in summary, but appear to involve a league or 
alliance on the part of the more democratic and pacific nations, and the elimi- 
nation of Germany as a future disturber of the peace. Such a league is, 
however, not in itself sufficient, without a change in the prevailing system of 
competitive prices and property ownership. So long as these latter arrange- 
ments are left untouched, the cessation of war between nations would almost 
certainly create conditions out of which would grow the war of economic 
classes. "So, if the projectors of this peace at large are in any degree 
inclined to seek concessive terms on which the peace might hopefully be made 
enduring, it should evidently be part of their endeavors from the outset to put 
events in train for the present abatement and eventual abrogation of the rights 
of ownership and of the price-system in which these rights take effect. ... On 
the other hand, if peace is not desired at the cost of relinquishing the scheme 
of competitive gain and competitive spending, the promoters of peace should 
logically observe due precaution and move only so far in the direction of a 
peaceful settlement as would result in a sufficiently unstable equilibrium of 
mutual jealousies; such as might expeditiously be upset whenever discontent 
with pecuniary affairs should come to threaten this established scheme of 
pecuniary prerogatives" (p. 367). 

The passage just quoted, with which the volume ends, is indicative of its 
general tone and temper, and enables one at once to recognize the type of 
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thinking which it represents. From a philosophical point of view, the interest 
in such works is less in the conclusions which they reach than in the categories 
that they employ and the assumptions upon which they proceed. Professor 
Veblen, as is well known, reasons with great force and clearness from his 
premises, and has an unusual command of epigrammatic phrases. Undoubt- 
edly, too, in the course of his book he has said a great many true things, or 
things that would be true in a different context. But I venture to think that 
the book furnishes an excellent example of abstract and uncritical logic 
based upon an abstract and external view of life and experience. 

I have quoted the passage from the author's preface, in which, distinguishing 
himself from Kant, he proposes to seek an answer to his problem "in terms of 
those known factors of human behavior that can be shown by analysis of ex- 
perience to control the conduct of nations in conjunctures of this kind." 
What are these factors and what is the character of the analysis by which they 
are here discovered? To some extent the author appeals for support to the 
authority of Political Science, but he also refers in an off-hand and omniscient 
way to historical illustrations for confirmation, and also to his own interpre- 
tation of individual human experience and motives. I will quote a few of the 
sentences I have marked in reading the book. " By lineal descent the govern- 
mental establishments and the powers with which they are vested, in all the 
Christian nations, are derived from the feudal establishments of the Middle 
Ages; which, in turn, are of a predatory origin and of an irresponsible char- 
acter" (p. 9). "In all cases, there stand over in this bearing certain primary 
characteristics of the ancient regimen" (p. 10). "Since the ethical values 
involved in any given international contest are substantially of the nature of 
afterthought or accessory, they may safely be left on one side in any endeavor to 
understand or account for any given outbreak of hostilities " (p. 23). " It [the 
national honor] is a highly valued asset, or at least a valued possession, but it 
is of a metaphysical, not of a physical nature, and it is not known to serve any 
material or otherwise useful end apart from affording a practicable grievance 
consequent upon its infraction " (p. 29). " Into this cultural and technological 
system of the modern world the patriotic spirit fits like dust in the eyes and 
sand in the bearings" (p. 40). In its economic, biological and cultural inci- 
dence patriotism appears to be an untoward trait of human nature; which has, 
of course, nothing to say as to its moral excellence, its aesthetic value, or its 
indispensability to a worthy life. . . . Indeed, its well-known moral and aes- 
thetic value, as well as the reprobation that is visited on any shortcomings in 
this respect, signify, for the purposes of the present argument, nothing more than 
that the patriotic animus meets the unqualified approval of men, because they 
are, all and several, infected with it. . . . No higher praise of moral excellence, 
and no profounder test of loyalty, can be asked than this current unreserved 
commendation of a virtue that makes invariably for damage and discomfort " 
(p. 47). "The patriotic spirit, or the tie of nationalism, is evidently of the 
nature of habit, whatever proclivity to the formation of such a habit may be 
native to mankind" (p. 134). "The 'nation,' without the bond of dynastic 
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loyalty, is after all a make-shift idea, . . . and loyalty, in any proper sense, 
to the nation as such is so much of a make-believe, that in the absence of a 
common defence to be safeguarded any such patriotic conceit must lose pop- 
ular assurance and, with the passing of generations, fall insensibly into abey- 
ance as an archaic affectation " (p. 140). "The Spanish-American war, which 
was made in America, or the Boer war, which was made in England " (p. 204, 
cf. also p. 3). "So soon, or rather so far, as the common man comes to 
realize that these rights of ownership and investment uniformly work to his 
material detriment, at the same time that he has lost the 'will to believe' in 
any argument that does not run in terms of the mechanistic logic, it is reason- 
able to expect that he will take a stand on this matter. . . . And as happens 
where two antagonistic parties are each convinced of the justice of its cause, 
the logical recourse is the wager of battle" (pp. 364-365). 

This string of sentences is not intended to give a summary of the author's 
views — which are commonplace enough at the present day among a certain 
school of writers — but the sentences are quoted as an illustration of how the 
facts of historical and individual experiences appear when looked at from a 
particular point of view, and in the light of certain assumptions that seem self- 
evident to an economic rationalist. It is not easy to state systematically this 
"whole nest of assumptions," but the center of them all seems to be the dogma 
that material goods, or goods incapable of being shared without loss, form the 
only rational and enduring ends of human endeavor. Other 'irrational' 
motives must indeed be recognized, such as 'patriotism,' but these are only 
incidentally induced habits, and in time, as man becomes better educated, 
their influence may be expected to decline. This of course leads directly to 
the view of society as composed of exclusive units, and to the dualism and 
opposition of classes which determine the nature of all social and political 
problems for this school of thinkers. These oppositions are made so absolute 
that for the author the view of the whole is lost. He sets the ruling classes 
over against the ruled, the leisure or gentleman class over against the workers, 
and finally, as the bottomless-pit dualism, we have the property class and the 
propertyless. In consequence, he is unable to think, or even to appreciate in 
terms of feeling, the value of the state as a unity with its instinctive 
rationality expressing itself in a whole system of unreflecting loyalties. Of the 
actual achievements of historical movements, which are just 'reason taking its 
time,' he is equally insensible. Of course, these things are foolishness to the 
abstract thinker sitting apart from real life, whose view of 'human nature' is 
constructed out of schematically conceived 'factors, ' and who leaves out of ac- 
count the one feature that makes life human and reasonable — viz., its capacity 
to overcome oppositions and reconcile antagonisms through its own internal 
growth and development. He is so engrossed wth the struggle of the eco- 
nomic classes that he is unable to see any political whole or to find any 
' rational ' justification for patriotic feelings. Thus he has no faith in his- 
torical development, but proposes to cure the ills of society by a specific 
rationalistic prescription. The limitations of the abstract planning intelli- 
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gence come out very clearly in such a book as this; we seem to have once more 
the atmosphere of eighteenth-century rationalism, its trust in abstract reason 
and lack of historical sense, its assumption that things have come to be through 
deliberate plan and intention. From the standpoint of the reason that seeks 
to comprehend the facts of life, not to construct them, there would still seem 
to be wisdom in the words of Lucretius — Natura dcedala rerum. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

La force et le droit: Le prStendu droit biologique. Par R. Anthony. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 191 7. — pp. 194. 

The purpose of this book is to analyze and display the errors of fact and 
reasoning involved in the widely held opinion, alleged to be based upon biolog- 
ical science, that power is the basis of right. Though the author refers chiefly 
to German representatives of this view, such as Nietzsche and Bernhardi, the 
book was not written as a consequence of the War. Part of it was written 
before the War began, and the most important chapter (Chapter XII) had 
appeared as an article in the Revue anthropologique. 

The first part of the book is largely devoted to establishing the meaning of 
terms. Though less interesting than the discussion of biological arguments 
which comes later, this part shows the difficulty of attaching any definite 
meaning, least of all a scientific one, to the proposition that might makes right. 
The saying either divests the word right of its normal meaning as applying to 
rights established by law or degenerates into the truism that a right which is 
the subject of contest is established only as a consequence of that contest. 
Otherwise, a claim to right based on alleged superior might is purely a priori, 
since, like Hobbes, the author holds that men are by nature nearly equal in 
their powers of destructiveness. 

What is really intended, as a rule, by those who say that might makes 
right, is a glorification of power, and this is usually defended by reference to the 
r61e of natural selection in the formation of new species. In fact, however, 
the argument is entirely non-scientific, for it is impossible to extract any con- 
cept of idealized right from the facts and laws of science. More particularly, 
the argument commits the fallacy of confusing biological evolution with con- 
tinuous and necessary progress. For the biologist evolution means merely 
progressive adaptation, and such adaptation may be quite contrary to what 
anyone would call progress. Even as regards adaptation, no biologist would 
claim that evolution shows continuous specialization. The most that can be 
said is that a given group shows progress up to a certain point in some particu- 
lar type of specialization. It may be true to say that man has a more highly 
developed nervous system than the apes, or that some fishes have more elab- 
orate swimming organs than others, but to say that man is in general more 
perfect than a fish is merely nonsense. M. Anthony is quite successful in 
showing that the protagonists of power in human development really have in 
mind a mystical philosophy of history which has more in common with the 



